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meantime shoals of men had coine forward, voluntarily, as quickly as they could be handled. Even when this belief began to weaken, it was supposed that the only problem was the provision of an additional number of men for the army alone. " Business as usual" was still far from being dead, and when it was suggested that certain trades unconnected witli the war might be discontinued, the reply was that an " awful outcry " would be raised. Moreover, ministers had, as a result of our general unpreparcclness, been overwhelmed with other work, and some of them did not even know how many divisions had already been formed, let alone how many we might eventually want. I had several informal conversations with ministers, including Mr. Asquith and Mr. McKcnna, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, during my first few days in London, and their common complaint against the soldiers was that they could get from them no definite and reliable opinion. It was evident to me that, whatever had been the case before, they were now more than anxious to have the advice of the General Staff as to what was to bo done, and I made up my mind that on this score they should have no further ground for dissatisfaction.
Besides three cavalry divisions we had on the army books a total of seventy British infantry divisions, thirty-five being in France, others in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Macedonia, and the remainder in different stages of formation at home. Tt was essential that the latter, except such as were required for home defence, should be completed with personnel and sent to the front as soon as possible, and that men should also be provided to meet the great expansion contemplated in heavy artillery, machine-guns, aeroplanes, mechanical transport, railways, tunnelling companies, and numerous other units outside the divisions. In addition, there must be .sufficient reserves to make good the wastage caused by sickness and battle, and finally, after making provision to meet all these demands, it would be necessary to consider whether any further divisions should be raised, and if so, how many.
It was the business of the General Staff to advise on these matters from the standpoint of military policy, and it then rested with the Adjutant-General, after a decisionen not only by thepart of the Training Directorate would be handed over to the staff of the General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Home Forces, as his staff. The remaining part of the Training Directorate would be placed in the Staff Duties Directorate.
